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^ ABSTBACT 

Reported are. the proceedings fron a 1974 conference 
oxi programing for^ gifted children vhich vas sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Association for the Study and Education o^ th^ Mentally 
Gifti^d. Beviewed >in a keynote addreiss by J. Gowan are 12 outstanding^ 
research studies conducted during the past 25 years' regarding 

- identification an,d education of gifted students, and discussed are 
curricular models for stimulating their development and creativity. 
Discussed in a section on parent involvement are state and federal « 
legislation, , funding and special •education p&licies concerning 

'programs for the gifted (N. Bingaman) ; procedures for launching 
parent groups (S. Gutin and B* Manning) ; and suggestions for 
fostering giftedness, insuring appropriate? public school 
opportunities, and raising the gifted child in a single paxent faiily 
(J. Govan) • A final section on teacher involvement contains three 
brief papers ' on humanities (J, Farr)'; Stimulating creativity (L. 
Boslund-and M. Stitt) ; atid guidance for teachers. (LH) 
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PREFACE 



During the past decade, American education has witnessed a change 
in attitude tovafd the gifted. Special instructional programs for 
these special youngsters ar^ on the rise, as educators receive greater . 
support from federal, state, and lockl agencies. This^is not to say, 
however I that the dilemma over adequate pr'ogrammlng has been solved.' 



Meaningful parleys, between parents and school officials, along with 



guant 



Les of research, are needed so that* gifted children are ensured 
the right to an appropriate education. 

"To many who are deeply involved with the education of the mentally 

/ 

gifte^d, PASEMG is a most familiar operation. This organization through 
its^ confeirences, workshops and newsletters has since 1951 been vital 
in 'campaigning the cause of gifted education. PASEMG unlike ^ijni^ 
orj^aniz^tions, has not been simply a vehicle for professionals in the 
f:|[eld,* but has included parents as well in its construct, thus enabling 
t^e establishment of considerable "grass roots" action, for the good ofy. 
ifted^'youngsters . 

These -proceedings from the ;9T^ PASEMG Conference' at Perlnsylvanla 
'State Univers'lty are dedicated to*' this most important force, the parents 
of gifted children. First, w0 are honored to present the timely word^ 
of John C Gowan, a noted l(Srader in the ar^a ^of gifted education. Then, 



the lnformi3(blye ffext$ of^sch discussion session are^ offered. ' These 
jJracticol me^ingo have %^en organi-aed under two headings, those dealing 
with parental (Concerns and those with teacher concerns.^ * ^ 

It i^ hoped that every ddnference ^participant and educator reading 
this material wlli find something germane to his^partlciaar scholc^jtic 
interests. The material presented should at least- b€ a reassurin^^ 
measure that this organlisation. is thoroughly ' involved 'In the gifted 
child's present and future welfare in soGl,ety^ 
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JUTRODUCTION 



John C. Gowan has published widely across the United "States . He is 

* 

ve^Ll-known for his articles and books on creativity and guidance for 

* ■ / 

.gifted children. Dr. Gowan also produced the first annotQ.ted bibliograpjjies 

for taaterial in the area of the gifted. He has been cited 'as one of the 

. ■ - / 

100 most prolific educational researchers in the U,. S.. by the Institute 

« I, 
of Higher Education., Furthermore, he has held many "^natior^al offices 

of distinction ,* including President of the A^ociatioh for the CJifted 
(TAG), a division of the Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) At 
■present, he is President of the National A^'soclation for Gifted ^Children 
(NAGC). ' . 'i ^'^ 

Dr. Gowan discusses curricular models for stimulating development , 
and creativity by' presenting outstanding ^fesearch studies conducted 
over the past two decades. He maintai;as that ^uch research can reveal 
some provocative technique's for identifying and educating the gifted 
child. . . ' • 
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it is Kow a quarter of a century since January 1, 19*50./ During 
this important interval, wheA enonn9us changes have taken place in 
every facet of American culture , what progress^has been m^de In our 
researcTh and theories about gifted children? . 

Before an^w^ing this quest ioh, let us note for tl^^benefit of 
our younger readers, a few of the changes which have j6aken place' in 
educational psycholo^r and practice durihg that time. Some of these 

with respect ,to the academically talented, have been well documented 

' . / 

by Dr. Charles Bish in an adjacferlt article, but, further comment is 

\ . ' ■ ■ 

Justyied. here. It was this . qu?Lr\er century that saw the rise of 

federal funding and intervention in education pf all ki^tids, from 

the Supreme Court decision regarding segregation through NDEA, apd 

ESEA to the present activist stance of the USOE, which has now 

included the NIE 'and the new ^^ederal "Educfttion Act (just signed by 

President Ford) which specifically alj/QCates moneys'^ f6r the gifted 

and talented. It has seen man explode the hydi-ogen bomb, and go to 



the ^^on, develop computer and cbritragept.ive techrlology (bol'h with' 
fundamental impact on educational curriculum); it \ has witniEfBsed student 
activism, women's liberation, and m^^s inflation, jelLI .of which will 
exert profound if subtle influencjes on the futu3:^e educational picture. 
It is a very different 'world we live in in*'1975 than w© did in* 1950. 

In comparison with these enormous cfhangea -in American values 
and life styles, it is really surprising to find only modest changes, 
in theory and reseaorch on the academically talented during this 
period. Perhaps this failure l\as been due to the fact that we have 
been looking in the wrong places. In the long Journey of development 
from an art to a science, thinkers are generally saddled with a number 
of specious but easy-i^o-accept concepts which are no better t^han symptoms 
of the problem, but have no real relationship to the basic .un4erj.ying 
variables. For example,' for two thousand years science slept while 
philosophers based their theories on 'the att|-eRStive but fallacious 
. concept of the "four elements" (earth, air, fire, and i^ater). In' the 
^19th Century when scientists finally. came to an understanding of what 
elements really were (as seen in Mendeleev* s Periodic Table), this ^ ' 
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rthocognitive concept fueled a blast-off of scientific advance which 
has now literally put mankind in orbit. It is probable that e similar 
.escfiLlation in behavioral science only awaits discoyery of the basic 
parameters.^ Nowhere is this phenomenon better seen than in gifted 
child research which has turned up dry hole after dry hole in such 
investigations as (a) grouping, acceleration, and enrichment,' (b) 
underachievement , and (c) personality studies of the gifted. 
Furthermore, we still cannot' answer the following basic questions 
for laokr of proper research and/or theory: 
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1. How can we intervene educationally to promote more 
» - • ' 

creative adults? - ) • ' 

2'.' What should a differentiated curriciilumi f or the ; 
gifted belike? • ' .' V , - 

3'; How should a giftjed child program be* admirristered - 
and what cost-benefit ratio should bes^ sought? • * 
U. What are the specif ic -senvironraental details' favoring 
or retai;ding th'e development, of creativity in.gifted children? 
^ What are tl^^ign'ificant research toile^toneg ^that do standout • 
during this pastt^u,arter-century? 1 woUld like t'o select tvelve such, 
ben^rhmarks whiOh\e^'to vary from the qrdi^ar^^ in that they contain ' 
some definitive drnW^ture "from-the pa^st. ' . , • 

Fir&t a-nd fdremost is- Guilford * s .Structure ^of Intellect theory 
(Guilford: 1967 )f This f actar-analytic advance over Terman's unif actor 
concept of "g" h^s enormous implications for* id&htif icat iojn arid ^ 
curriculum intervention, roast of which have nbt been explicated at 
present . , ' • * - " - , ' - 

^ Second ig the middle life follqfw-{ip, study of TetTnkn -and Oden 
(1959) gifted children, which Mong|other things sriowed that (a) 
mental age in these people kj?pt increasing thrpugh fifty, anH'^ ' • 
ih\ one-third of the children of these "termites", were above the - 
130 IQ level. . The developmental and genetic implications bf/thes^'1^ 
two fapts need furth'er emphasis, which ^an ^?ome only through more' 



longitudinal studies, of which irp have non^* at present. 

• — ' . I ■ . , ^ 

Third is the importance of "predisposing 'guidance!- as ndteii 
InBrandweirts* forgotten ci^Bslc the Gifted Child-as a Future ' 
Scientist (1955). While we have accepted similar facts with regard 
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to^athletic coaches, Brondwein^ vas the first to spell out the necessary 
parameters for the. training of talent, - ^ ' 

'Fourth is the remarlcabl^-94^udy of .Bonsall and Stellfre tl955) 
on 'the personality of gifted children, which .shoved that personality 
differences were due not tc& Intelligence but to socioeconomic class 
dlff erefeices, ' As Ipng as we cbctinue to ignore SES differences, and 
sweep them under th'e rug. we shall be in the position of trhe animals 
in Orwe;Ll*s Animal Farm ("all' the animals are 6qual ttut the .pigs 



*ar0 more eqiml. than 'anyone else")*, but if we would pa^ attention to 
€^his important ^\lxilliary variable, .we might resf?ai^ je^ way to 
"Synthesize" SES through early educational interventlOiV 

* Fifth, the Pegnato and Birch (1959)' research on ideiKif icatiors 
procedures, deserves much more careful attentiot^. Pegna£o showed 
t\ia^ both the efficiency and effect I venesc of various idenM flection 
screerfs were much 1(!*S8 than lia^d been assumed, and thus laid ^the 
basis for sound research on identification, wJ^ich hfis unfortunately 
generally not followed his insightful lead'. 

Sixth was the Getzels and Jackson study on the interrelationships 
between creativity anoT giftedness (1962). This- famous. Wook changed 

for all tjLme the foctB^ of gifted child education, making its aoxilliary 

"> ' _ . J * 

to the production of creative adults.. » . 

• * ' ■ 

Seventh lias been the multlvariad investigation of Torrance 
(1962,196^) on developing creativity in chilc^en and his attempts to 
■Measure it via the Torrance te^ts. While w^ still do not know the 
reason for, the siAimp in creativity at tho^fcsurth, grade, his r<»seareh 
has fuele^l a generation of -youngf r nrhnlarn. . - 



Eighth has been the Asphner and Gallagher Studies at 'Illinois 

(I961Y in using the SOI in the classroom to develop curriculum. It 

f s a pi\y that this wor-k was not further funded, and that the 

professional activities of Aschner vere cut short. In later times, 
,v-- . ' . ' ' ' . 

this* type qf ad^Eivity ha:s been forwarded by Frank Williams (l97l), 

'Maiy-Meeker (I9.69 ) , and* Charles Gray and Richard Youngs (19TH). 

-Ninth was\the DeWitt Clinton High School study of Goldberg and 

Pas^Bow (1958), one of the few adequate school sur'"'eys of the^ gifted 

ever recorded. It showed among other thin^ "that i;nprovement in ^ 

undemclip.evers requij*ed assistance ,with learning skilfs *and 

Mentif icatidn with a supportive Jteacher^ 

^ • . _ / . ^ ~ ^ ■ * . . 

Tenth has been the brilliant studies by Ertl (1966) on the - 

. ■ / ■ # ■ . . , , 

. instantaneous* meas\ufement of intelligence by means of speeld of 
reaction to a light ray. While. this method depends on thev concept 
of "g" as "conductance of the central nervous' system" it has . 
important and novel implications which need to be tested. 

Eleventh has been the developmental theories of Erikson and 
Piaget on cognitive and affective developmental staged which have 
been fused by the writer* (1972,) into the Periodic«developmental 
stage theory which tor the first timfe attempts explanation of some 
of the, reasons which cause gift^ed^children to^ as they do. 



(Exajnple: the reaching of verbal readiness while still in the 
initiative-intuitive ^'fantasy" stage from four to six gives the 
gifted. child a much better hold. on verbal creativity). 

Last but not least' has "been the progression of identif icat:lfen 
procedures from the Stanford Binet t^e of test to biographical 
information as seen in the Alpha Biographical Inventory of Taylor, 
the doctoral of Malone (197^), and some of the work* of Torrance, 



'Khdtena (l9T3)i aind Bruch (1973) . . This is * an important advancde^ 



which is Just "beginning to mak^ its 'presence felt, ' ^ . 

t ' * ^ ^ . . • : '^f^ " 

As one looks at this research in an effort to dlassify it, oae. . ^ 
finds four it'ems in the area of intelligence and its identification, . * , 
three in the area Of ciirncjilum, and two each in -the area bf development 
and creativity. .These four .are evidently tl^fe areas that n^jeh pursuing. . 
Ifi an effort to make that pti!]rsuit more productive in the years ahead 
we suggest that" a shift should be made from surface symptoms to 
underlying basic concepts as follows 

.1.. , Siurface symptom: Intelligence ; basic cdncept: Structure of ^ . 
Injbell^ct factors- . ' Research wi'll' be retarded ds long as we are hung up 
on the misleadixig stereotype of unifactor intell^igence; we need to^ 
adopt , fully »the cpncept that thef^e are many factors of intellect. \ 

2. , Surf ace symptom: Gifted child ; basic concept: creative 
individual . The concept that we should focus on a gifted, child defined 
as one who has an arbitrary intelligence quotient is no longer viable. 
In the first place, ^a definition depending upon ap arbitrary, level 

of j^Q is obviously superficial; in the* second place, giftedness 
-represents only potentiality: the major variable ia> creativity . We 

should redefine giftedness therefore as the potential to become' 
Verbally creative,' and talentedness as "^he potential to become 
■^"ftonyerbally creative. ; , - 

• \ . . * . ■ ' 

3. Surface symptom: Chronological ^growth ; basic concept: 

' '* , ." ■ ■ 

deve^loptflental stages . Development is*' to grc5wth as quality is to quantity. 

Development is stejp-^^ise and epigenetic; and discontinuous; growth is 

continuous and in the form of 'an exponential curve. . 



Surfacb symptom: ^ Acceleration, ^ enrichment ^ and groupjing ; 



""basic QDncept: a qiialitatively differentiated curriculum capable of \ 




t 
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inducing"' ckgatj^ve performance based, on the stimulation of SOI factors , 

appropriate development levels ,^ This task is the hardest to do, 

since rfevrequires a strong subject background and educational expertise 

on the part of the cur'riculuiti developfer, plus knowledge both of SOI 

and developmental theory. It is, howevef", absolutely indispensible, 

' ■ ■ ■ ' . . '■ ■ )V 

if we €u:e properly' to perform/'our tiask as* teache:|:s of the able. 

Let us take a leaf from pTiysidai education where all this is so 

much cieaaret*-- - -There -a^i^^ hfe^''S^^o9king for: athletic,' 

performance. He rfecruits likfely caildi^ates anS^^^imUlates whatever 

abilities they present; he thus pbtff^^eciniits and^ develops athletic 

talent. - He would never think of/sugge&^on that k man eighti feet f 

tall become a coxswain instead of a basketball player or that a man / 

five feet tall should reverse thexroles. Hfe has a qualititg-tively /. 

- ' ■ , ■ ' - ■ ■"' / •' 

different curriculum, which is practiced intensively, and no one . ^ 
regards him as an ^itist for insisting thkt his charges have special 
and extrav trainings For him, physical educatscon is the . stimulation • 
of the talents presented by his students to their ultimate maxinriom. " 
And when he does this, we honoi^him, pay him a^large salary, ar^ brag 
that he has produced ah All America'n, player or an Olympic stai/. 

* When our society wakes up to 'the fact\ihat the product igin of 
creative talent is equally as important* as the jjroductidn of 

prVfeasdonal football players, perhaps even a fittle more $o, we 

^ ■ ■ 

will be able to face thq challenges of this and tpe next t^entury with 
a mentality somewhat advanced from that of the Roman emperors. 



"Bread and circuses" may be a panacea for the -Roman mobs as "hamburgers 
an:d TV*' are for u^. today; but only creative talent will^ solve some of 
^the more pi^ssing challanges of this and the next century. The youtb 
we educate today will be just in* time for tha•^^^ encounter. It is not 
a bit too early to commence on our considerable taok. 
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STATUS OF GiFTEP EPUCATIOW 
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ON THE FEDERAL FRONT ' . • 

As most cf you know. Federal legislation for 'the gifted and talented 
became a reality with- the passage of the Education , Amendments of 197^. 
Section ^40^4 (a part of the Special Project Act) gives statutory authority 
to our office to administer the prpgrams and projects authorized by the 
legislation and to coordinate all programs for gifted and talented 
children and youth which are administered by the Office of Educfition. 
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The legislation, provides for the following: 

"grants to State educational agencies atid -local' educational ao^nci-es 
to assist in t^he planning, development, operation, andT improven^t of 
programs and projects xiesigned to meet the ^special educatiorml needs of . ' 
gifted and taleni^edr ihi'ldren at the preschool and elementary and secondary 

' ■ • /""•'• 

school levels V , ^ 

"grants to State education agencies^foT^purpases of establishing and 
mal/ntairdng, directly or thr'ou'gh grants to institutions of higher education 
a program 'for training educators of the gifted add talented and theii* 



supervisors ; 
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"grants to institutlio^ns of higher 'education, non-profit agencies , 

Mr institutions for leadership training, including internships wi-^h 

•f * ' ' ' 

i'ttocal, Stafe -or Federal agencies and oth6r public or private groups"; 

IB ♦ * ' . ' ' 

^Sf "contacts for the' esijEiblishment and operation of model projects 
'•Itor the identification and education of special target population^ of 

l^ifted and talent'ed phildren, including such activitie©* as career* 
'education, Trilingual education', and programs of education 'for handi- ' 
fjcapped children aiid for educationally disadvantaged children"; and 
"dissemination to the public ^of information pertaining to 

education of the gifted and talented." ^ ^ 

The appropriation for this program will become available -first 

in Fiscal Year 1976, which begins July 1, 1975. The budget request 
" by the Administration is for $2.56 million. The Office for Gifted and 

Tal-ented has Ijb^eh working with the Office of General Counsel , assisted 
'T)y public advisors, to develop ^the regulations for administr^ation of 

this program. Draft regulations are scheduled for publication in the 

Federal Register in April" 1975,' and program, anjiouncements and requests 

for proposals giving notjce of application dead^^nes and procedurdfs 

will be published by July ^1975. Persons who want to'Veceive this 

' .V ' ' * ^ ' * • ' ' ^ . " ' ,.- 

' information^may^obtain ,it either from'!^th^ Federal Register or by 

" wri-ting .to this- office or your states requesting, thar information be 

sent when iX. becomes^ .available'. All program announoementP a<id 

guidelines be" mailed* ^^to the fifty states and telrritories wfi&n • 

* * - ^ - . " • ' 

. they% be&ome* available .> 

-With the^e:5apectatian of enomous'' interest" in this program and 
^h9 stringencies imposed by limited resources, strategies for -obtain infe 
maximum benefit from approved proj^ects become more important than^ver. 

. All projects are to be funded .ofi a;c<Dmpetitive basis—that is, there is 
no formula for distribUtion^as exists for State grant programs. Thi^ 

- •' • ' • u - " ' ■' 



means that every Vppli^^*t ion vill be reviewed on a fully competitive 
basis by 'qualified reader.s from the field and Office of Education. 
Awards will be made on^the baBis of review, criteria which emphasize the 
planned coordination of already existing resWrces wlliliin a State 
ox locality, multi-institutional cooperation, high-quality activities 
which achieve a multi^plier effect, dissemination and replication of ; 
I^roject- outcomes , general effectiveness, and cost lency. » 

If tentative planb are appi;'c5ved and funding becomes available, we 
pletn to support five categories of activities: 

1. - The majority of the funds wjll be used to 'fund 12 to 15 
6t§ie comprehefnsive progrtos dach of which might contain one or more 
coordinated model local education agency projects, prpvision for . 
'integrate^ in-service 'teacher-trainJ ng through in^titut-ions of higher 

education, and a statW griint which could include fuiTjds f or ^any number 
of activities from planning, to internships or scholarships for^ gjlfted 
youth., Due to the*shortage of'■fundi^g, moat locaO, education agerlcy ' • 
^projects funded in FY 76 will tie. included a^ a p^rt of ahese\ . 
'corapreTiensive state pad^ages.. Most of the prpgramg. vi.ll be funded for 
^two years with competitive 'renewal s for the second' year ( Apprt9ximately 
$1.7 ^million during F? l6) ;i ' ' / ' ^ 

2. The training of 12 to 15 leaders, per ^y>^r fo/'the gifted and 
talented through a consortium, pf academic institutions ;ancl internship. 
A major project will be funded creating a 'consortium of institutions 
which will gra^t graduate .agac^mic .credo t /and^ degrees to potential 

leaders for worH pursued at arty of the consortium institutions and 

** - ^ ' ' ' • . 

internship work with a nat-^pqal, regional or IsDcal organization. 

(Approximately $250,00q,^,duriftg^FY '76). 



^ 3.ii A project to provide eonimunication, technical support, training, 

educational inf o3rmatibi?i and services, planning and evaluation to locals 

state, regiolial and national .education agencies and associations'. This 

project- vill coordinate with and be supportive' o^* the various bIJher IcJpal, 

state and national projects funded upder the legislation. Though this \ 
' ^ ' ... ■ • ', 

project will receive a major proportion of its funding from the Federal 

government j it is expected tbr generate a proportion of its Revenue from 



quality services and products rendered to states, local agencies and other 

organisations. (Approximately $175,000 during FY 76) • . -* 
' . ' / * " • ' '. ^ ' 

^4. A small amount of money will be used to support apprpxiVfately 

5 to 8 contracts which wiir be made to de'monstrate" activities of anV 

exemplary/natlire which ehow response to major >identififft)le needs for ^ 

■/ . ■ • . ■ ■. • ' 4 ' , ' - ■ 

special , /target groups- of gifted and talented youth such as the culturally 

/ . • ^ ' ■ • . , ■ 

differ/fent, bilingual, handicapped, educationally disadvantaged and" career " 
educa,tian projects. RFP's will J)e^ issued soliciting proposals ^for 
exemplary projects which have nati^a^ implications. Projects mi^st 
demonstrate high ^probability of success, replicability , and an econbmy 
of resources. Federal funds will not be used for basic support ,r but , 
rather will supply critical services* yhich promote validation, 
evaluation, replication, and dissemination of the model. (Approximately 
$250,000 for FY 76).. . . - 

5. An analysis of\ requirements will- be , funded to identify^ the 
critical information mate\iais mpst needed by practitioners working 
with the gifted '•(teachers, Vdministrators , parentis, and students) », After 
the priority information needs are identified further contracts will 
be' let'to design, develop and disseminate those products. (Approximately 
$125,000 i'n FY 76). , 



•These are the plans that we have developed in order to achieve the 

■/ • , . '.^ ' 

highest possible impaot^ from the small amount of funding we expect to 
have available. Though it is too early to-^-begin writing proposai^s 
(application^ material's and guidelines have not even been approved -or 
published -yet ) , it is not too'early to begin planning and^coordinating. 

I wanted to share with you these preliminary plans and thank those of 

* ' t " ^ • 

you-who who^ have given i^s your counsel -diiritig these past months . * 

It is mjh sincere hope that we advocates in behal-f of the gifted 

and talented, i^cogtiiaing that we represent a minority group in 

American education, and recognizing that thejf-e are insufficient funds 

\ ■ ■ ■ ■ " • ■ "■ 

to serve the entire country, will pull together in a. unl'^'ied "partnership 
in .behalf of this country's most neglected and. valuable natural 

■ ■ '\ ' ^ ■■ • ■ 

.resource — pur two million gifted and talented ^outh. ^ 
INFORM/VTION AGEN(^E^ ' . . ' "'' • ' 

EAST COAST ' ' ' ■ 

• • \ 

Mr. James Miley, Assistant Director ' ' , 

ERIC Clearinghouse '\ * — 

1920 Association Drive \ . ' . < " . . 

Reston, Virginia V • , . 

(TO3-62O-3660) \ - ' ^ 

' WEST COAST . X • 

LeadershjLp Training Institute 

>st Coast Office . ^ ^ . . 

Mr. Irving S. Sato ' / , . 

.Suite PH-C ^ ' - . . 

316 West 2nd Street 
Lo^ Angeles, California 90012 . 

ON THE STATE ^ FRONT* * *. - ' 

The State Board of Education is currently considering matters of 
, policy in relation to Special Education. Oj|| the eight questions undx^r 
(Considevvatiori, several directly relate to the Gifted gf\d Talented with 
. ttfem 2 -being 'of paramount importance. -This question, "Should the 
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^concept of Right to Education (as -it appj^ie^ in the case of the Mentally 
R-eta^ded) including due process hearings be extended io all ^r^as of 
toceptionalities?" • * ^ , / ^ • ^ ^ 

*- 'If accepted as policy the existing programs for. gifted and talented 

^students will be assured a pejinanent. plac^'in education, atid- a pUsh 
for' a full spectrum of differential education .will be demanded from the 
State iSoard/of Education. - . . . - ' 

The^tate BoeCrd of Education/ in wrestling with this (luestion, needs 
inputs from tjhe pUl?lic. Thos? of u^ whp'are a^^pcat^s of the gifted 
.can provide this input by eripouragihg adoption of this policy.' We ^can 
furtljer^ encourage them to ase a 3^ figure in the determination of ' w^o is 



gifted rather "than the 15? figure they, are .now consi^-^f^p^. PA.SEMG'b 

executive cpininittee strongly^ s^ggest-s that you write ^^>€id^y ^o' oite .pr 

both of the following: ^ — ^ ^ 

- ' , Mf*. JDdtTald Rappaport ^ , ' ' ^ 

Chainnan of^the State Board of Education . , 
/ c/o Price Waterhouse and Co. ^ 

Second Floor * - c. . . • . 

Independence Mall West- - ' ' 4' 

. Philadelphia, PA 19116 \ / . , \ ^ 

' Dr. James H. Rowland,. Sr. ■ ^ " > \ 

Chairman, VoUncil of Basic Education ' 
Q12 North -lith. Street . ^ ' 
Harrisburg, PA ' 1T103 ■ 



Sxiumm PAR^ATT GROUPS ' 



Stanley Gutln ' ^ ' • ^ 

Professor jWiXkes College ,/ ^ ' . 

Wiik^s-Barre, Pennsylvania * ' ' - iv; 

N and 

■ 4 ■ , . , 

nd^il Manning',.; ' . . .f • . I 

Supervisor, Giftfe^ Program- o ^ • 

■ App&lachia ihtetyiediate Unit //8 ^ \ ^ ^ . ^ 

Holidaysl?urg,: Pennsylvania ' ' 



/ 



^There ic a re il need f^r Norgani'zation of parents plrior to 

' ' . r - \ i , S 

the ''crisis" stage and a compitrabl^ need for continued f-einforcement _ 
of pQi^nts do order to sustain their^ iriterest and involvement on an 
on-going basis. Parent groups must function l*n an advi jory capacity 
to the sciiools, exert certairr aubtle 'pressures' on the schools to 
insure qualit^y ' programming, , be. flexible and underst,anding^ of the 
many 'problems fiicing the ichools and offer support whenever possible. 
Radical action and reactive militancy -does not oeem to be as effec\ive 
h mean© of hand-ling ^probl era situations as sustained, supportive 

/' ^ ' 

advocacjiy . 

Unfortunately, gifted • children do not evoke the emotional 
responses in the community nor docB the oause fV gifted programn .have t 
"p^itical clout" of the"h^nuicapped excepLionalit.ics." In npit.c of this 
gmed continue to be truly handicapped, by lack of adequate ^ ^ 
■ " ■ I 



/ 



provision's for their -needg, -perhaps more so than any other exceptiprialityv 

The influence of» such organizations as 'the Pennsylyswiia Assocjiation foX 

Retarded bit izfens (PARC) and the Association for Children . with Learhing- 

Disatiiiities^ (ACID) has- been most effective in bringing about needed • 

changes to insure appropriate educational opportunities for their own * . 

exeeptionalities. But what happdnS^. to the gifted? Who insures that 

they have appropriate educational opportunities? 

Parents, of the gift^' must likewise develop effective organizations, 

both locally as well, as at the stat« and ^national levels in order to 
. i> ' ' ' . . 

insure that gifted children receive effective programs geared to their 

needs. - Therefore,' the following -guidelines, adopted J'^'^^in Calif 6rnia 

Parents for the Gifted, are offered as an effective-approach to 

i ' ■ »■ » . 

organizing an association of parents of the gifted: 

1. "Write to established organizations for copies of materials and 
-^siiggestions. ' * . \ ' . 

" 2. Form a committee laomposed of , severa^.. concerned, articulate 
■ parents; influential school per>sonnel, ^prominen-U! community 
inembers^, and students. ■ Then^ Select a t^emporary chaijrman.' 
Discuss problems; need for organization, benefits to be deriV^d, 
and possible activities. Plan an.initial .organising meeting. 
Choose a topic ^ and s$)eaker of certain appeal «t 6 parents ot the 
gifted. . ' , ■ y ■ • ■ 

3. . Contact key school adjgiinictrators about the proposed meeting. 

Enlist their support ' and involvemeftt', ahd ask them .to facilitate 
' \ publicity to parents of the gifted via notices to.-be mailed 
/ ■ to known parents of ■ gifted children by the school.. Or makfe - 

contacts" independently, through a 'telephone committee. 

\. Use part of "the first meeting to formula-te a sign-up list of 
parents interested in forming an organi:sat ion ; ask those 
present, to list others who should be contacted. 

' '»•■.. 
-5. ■ Check the mailing list initially with l>he school system 
,/■ ■ consultant for the gifted, if there'is one,.OF with an 
'^ administrator. Add names. 
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6, At the "'first meetingV survey parents regarding their special" 
needs and suggestions for activities. Through the ^organizing 
committee, appoint a- nominating 'committee, and' ^^tabli«h^an 
Initial list of needed committees: - Constitution , Finance , 
Community ^Resources , Lifaison vi%l}fe-School- Board and School ( 
TfersonQelV Leigislat ive , Specif Interest Groups for Children^ ^ 
and PriQ^ram are a reprekeritativ'e.list. You may wish to start 

, . witlwsome of 5hese, and add others later, / . , 

7. The'^se.cdnci meeting can ^rafd^JBibined business and informational 

■ ' meeting: noiitihations, ^announcement of committers, communicating 

* results of s.Tjrvey, stnd a speaker and topic of vital interest to 
» the parents,. After elections, conducted either the meeting 
pr by mail, the orga|ai,ze:tion is on way. 

For parents who wish to develop associations, contact with established 

^ . -"^ ^ ^ 

groups can bfe most useful, A comprehensive list would be lengthy; those 



listed are among the largest and oldest; 



California Parents for' the Gifted (a federation of all groups) 
Beverly King, Executive Director , 

4821 "Doti Juan- \ - . » 

Woodland Hills, California 9136^+ ^ ■' -*('■''' 

Gifted Children's -Association of San Fernando .Va^-ley, Inc. 
' 5521 Reseda Boulevard^ 
Tarzana.j California 91356. "^-^ 

Lyceum' of the Monterey Peninsula" 

2U9^5 Valley Way / ; * ^ 

Carmel, CaQlf^ornia 93921 , ' 

ban Diego Association for Gifted Children . 

P. 0. Box 9179 • . . ' " 

San Diego; California 92109 ^ 

Florida, Associatign for the Gifted ^ 
Dorothy Sisk 

University of South Florida • - 

Tampa, 'Florida 33620 " ' ^ ^0 

' Gifted .Child Society of Nev Jersey * , 

*GiTLa Ginsberg, ^ecutiye Director/ 
. 56 Glen Gray Road \ ' v * - 

Oakland, New Jers-ey 07^^36 ' ^ - ^ 

'Texas Association for the Education of the Gifted ^ . 

F. Beatrice Hall, Executive Director 

*P. 0. Box 5^7 ' . > ' ^ 

Austin, Texas 78767 _ . ' 

Minnesota Council for the Gifted . . . 

/^Barbara Ross _ 
"1+567 Gaywood Drive 
Minntonka, Minnesota 55331 



^Additional resource groups in. other StaWs and in the other agencies 
'to contact have been compiled by the ERIC Clearinghouse' on Handicapped and^ 
Gifted Children in a bulletin entitled GifVed "-and Talented Children and 
Youth, A Selected Guide to Resources f6r information. Materials and 
Assistance. 



The detailed statement which folXows is based on the experiences of 
parents in developing a large and v^ry effective parent federation. It 
conta:ins many ^valuable suggestions/ 



' SO YOU WANT/TO ^STARi? AN ASSOCIATION 



PHASE I 




its needs and 



It is important to . remember ^hat each coimnunity d^ 

each group of parents must /evaluate these needs ana de*^rmine its own 
goals and objectives and its, own method for fulfillifig these determined 

' • , - ■/ - -7 

goals. Some associations work closely and cooperatively with their schools 
in curriculum developmtent and/or in providing i-n-school, extracurricular, 
Saturday, or summer /programs. Others fin^ it necessary to.be essentially 
independent and prc/vide opportunities f6r tfie children on their own while 
actively working /Tor programs in their schools., Schopl districts should 
provide a fullt/me program within the school day for the gifted that is 
commensurate with their abilities; work to get it there. 

First of ali - don't rush headlong; into an undertaking of this sort . Don't 
try to do/everything at once. Work on the most ^important areas first. 
Impatier/ce is a big .problem when a new group begins to form. * If you are 
to be successful, you must*take time to explore ideas and develop unity, 
understanding, and common goals. Take your time and lay a lirra foundation 
for your new association. Start^with a reasonably sized steering committee 
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with an interim chairman and committeesV^' Take "time,; to "become acquainted 
with one another. Thi^ can prevent devastating conflicts from arising 
later. Develop the framework for an association "before inviting the 
general public^ to participate. Too many voices can make organization 
difficult.* This framework should include a suggested name for your 
association, suggested "by-laws, *^nd suggested goals, o"bjectives, and 
priorities. " , • . 

' ' ■■ ; 

, ' "' I ' . » ■ - 

Contact the otjigr associations .and ask to "be* put on their newsletter 
mailing lister Study their newsletters; you will pick up a lot of good- 
ideas. You might offer to donate a small amount of mqney to cover ; 
printing and mailing costs. ' ** 

You may want to staa!'t with a* Parent Education Series or Parent Woif'krhop . 
Speakers aild xeaource persons should "be availa"ble through Adult Education 
your school district, or Trom your local oollege\ This is. a good, way to 
expose your community to, the needs and characteristics of gifted children 
to what your schools -are providing, and to fi-A the first, members of your 
association. Add other areas graduclly as you have thetim^, people,- 
and cooperation to develop and carry them out. 

Cooperate with your schools . Don't operate as an o'bvious pressure group 
"but let your schools kpow what you want . As they get to know you and 
respect your work and the sincerity of your efforts, you* 1^1 '"be amazed at 
the cooperation extended you. Don't ask for the impqssi'ble. Statewide, 
the gifted represent 3 percent of the school population. Administrators 
have, other ai*eas of responsi"bility and concern, too.* Work for the "best 
classroom situations possi"ble. Remember - there is\no such thing as a 
perfect program; to suggest perfection is tc stand, still and this we . 
must not* do. Become knowledgeable about what the gchools are doing and 
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what they can do through the use of district, state, and feder^il funds. 
Encourage, use of these funds in ways that axe meaningful to your coiramnity. 

i?s groups develop in your state, you will benefit from the formation a 
federation t?o encourage and evaluate programs; ib seek and encourage state » 
and federal legislation for gifted children by the cooperative efforts of 



the parent associations for gifted; to exchange information among these 
groups; to encourage and assist in the formation of new parent associations 

- - ■ . \ 

for gifted; and to provide information to persons who are not in a Jtocal 
parent association, 

^Efforts in the area of legislation are important, Becb^ie familiar with 
existing and^ 'prpposed state and federal legislation. Take advantage of 
every opportunity to educate your legislators abouj^^^^^th^^ for substantial 
and meaningful programs for gifted students. 

phase' II 

In choosing a name for your association , consider the followirfg: 

1. Use of the word "gifted" ,i-n your name acts as a screening 
device and -avoids misunderstanding of purpose. 

2!' , The word "parent" in your name will clearly indicate that 

th^s is a parent rather than a professional grou'p.. . \ 

.3r "Children" in the association name is limiting and has a ^ 
tendency tq alienate the secondary student. 

Keep your by-laws as simple and flexible as possible. M<3st of the house- 

keeping and business affairs of yOur association will be perfqrmed at 

Board meetings. DcJn't hamstring yourself with too. many restrictions' and 

specifics or with the necessity of going to your membership for approval^ 

to conduct associatipn business. If these specifics must be written down, 

put them in Standing Rules or Procedures where they earn mo^e easily be 

changed when the need arisen (and it;will). You will find that a small 



core of dedicated hardworking members will be doing most of the work, so 
make it easy on yourselves. There will be plenty of opportunity for those 
who- really want to .participate,^ Set the required quorum for conducting 
business at association meetings fairly low. 

An Executive Board needs a minimum of three officers - President^ Vice. 
President, and Secret'ary-Treasurer . Beyond that it is optional. Keep 
your Board flexible so you can add members without .amendment as the 
association grows and as new areas are developed. A good solution to 
this is to provide in the by-laws for speciific officers plus "officers, 
chairmen, or directors as needed for the efficient and adequate functioning 
of the association". The vice president should J^e left free of too ^ 
many duties in order to act as the president's right hand. This is the 
officer who must* fulfill the- presidency in^the event of the resignation 
oj incapacity of the president. -The vice ^president should be fully' 
knowledgeable of ell functions of the association. 

iuu will be wise to incorU>orate in order to. limit your personal liability 
and. to provide association property and income tax ' exemptions,. Membership 
dues- and donations vlll be tax deductible by your piembers. An attorney 
member may i)^ willing to danate his services. " 

An Advisory Board including 'representatives from^^ educatiorff business and 
' industry, and- civic organizations , is a valuable aseet. Associations 
benefit from the ^diversity 6f this approach. Advis^ assist your ^ 
association in two ways. * They ca^i provide contacts, advice, scholarships, 
tours, etc. As they develop an understanding of the- needs of gifted they 
will be a valuable public relations link With your communitry at. large. 
Encourage your advisors to attend your meetitigs. However, they are busy 
people and their attendance should not , be required. 
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Membership dues should realistically permit' the association to function 

without t.he necessity for fund^ raising drives. Your memhership vill 

appreciate this. Volunteer time of cffficers and members can, best be 

spent in work toward stated goals. $10 per year, per family. is a 

realistic amount. 
* » 

^Newsletters are an essential link with your membership. Not everyone /. 

♦ •^yill attend your meetings. It should provide tnem not only with association 
news but also with news of legislative actj^vity, co^iferences , meetings', 
hearings, speeches, educational opportunities, research-, articles, and 
studies pertinent to gifted. 

Materials mailed to members should carry first class postage or be mailed 
sufficiently early to insure, delivery on time if 'lower .class postag^e 'is * 
-used. Consult your postmaster for various "hypes of pcstaJL permits and 
bulk mailii^ rates. A non-profit organization, permit* eiiables you to mail 
200 or morie identical pieces at a greatly reduced rate when mailed at, the ^ * 
same time and sorted by zip code. . . \ • 

You ^will need to ^explore insurance coverage , especially if you aire 
involving children in classes or activities. Insurance providing for - ' 

acts of* negligence oniy is available - no medical payment unless" 

1' 

C ^ 

nelgligence is proved. Property damage and non-ownarshlp auto- insurance 
may be advisable. If you use public school or college facilities, the 
School 6r college district may wish to be n^ed as an additionally named - 
insured tb your policy'. Consult a knowledge^able insurance association. 
In addition, cionsider , using Medical Release, Parent Responsibility, and' 
•Trip Permit forms for activities involving minors. * 
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Geiierally as soc i at i on . meet i ngs are- planned fbr an ftdult efiidience with the 

) ^ ' * 

subject limited to the area of gifted (testing, school programs, methods^ 

*, ■ ' • • 

of instruction,, characteristics of gifted, legislatipn*, etc.). Occasionally 
programs should be* plg-nned for children and provide topics of /an educative 
nature or an 0]^portunity to* showcase their enrichment class achievements 
(art show, drama production,' puppet show, dance, music, science^ or hobby 
fair). Association meetings^ provide th.e best opportunity for interaction. 
When possible, p^an your meetings to allow for an informal setting, question 
and answer period or group' discussion, modest refreshments, and time 
to linger and chat with others at the conclusion of the meeting. Business 
conducted at meetings where young people are .present' should^ be Ximited to 
announcements. Conduct . yoiA* necessary bu-siness at meetings f^r adults. 

' . . f ■ 

* - PHASE III • ' . 



Some assoc'lationsV in seeking alternatives to inadequate school programs, 

developed association enrichment programs which they considered, a Band- 

Aid approach to the problem and which wtiuld serve the children until 

slich time as ''stimulating programs were offered fn the public^ schools . 

While these association programs have, been beneficial, you s^lould weigh* 

-the following factors carefully if you are conslcjer^lng .offering in 

enrichment pro^reto: . ' * ' . . ^ . f| 

' 1.' A^community-spojisoreci educatlpn program takes the, pressure 

'qff the schools to meet the special. needs of gifted students. 

* - * . \ , ' ' ■ 

2. In ;sa}:isfylng ^he temporary neeffs of the child, the parents 
tend to relax and no longer feel^^the pressure "to become^ 

..Involved in the association's goals of quality education for 
gifted .in the public schools. They tend ^to- accept this . substitute 

' instead of insisting thkt the student be served in the regular 
school program • v ^ . 

3. Enrichment becomes such a time and energy consuming activity 
that an organizatl-on may become totally imra^rsfed in the 

^ business of enrichment^ forgetting that enrichment is not the 
primary purpose of the association. • • 
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h. Extra-curricular enrichment prbgrams c<^ntinue to penalize a 
young person for being bright. It takes away time needed 
for other phases of his development - time to Just kick 
pebbles or watch cloud shapeis form. ^ 

Comprehensive enrichment programs may build your membership quickly, but 

parent demand for these programs is .insatiable and you may soon find that 

^ou have a tiger by the tail. Other associations have been successful 

by working directly with their school district and by providing informative 

newsletters, lecture series, parent education, stimulating, association 

meetings, and ^exciting fgjiily outings. , 

Keepipg in mind the above admdnitions , .there^are unique enrichment 
opportunities whidh you ag an association can' provide^ utilizing special > 
facilities, natural settings, and persons with unusual talents within or;; 
near your coiranunity. Exercise constant care that these enrichment 
activities do_ not become the dominant associat ion effort . 

Field trips and cultural outings can be kn exciting -p^t of your program. 

You can provide tours of places not available to ^an individual- (behind-the- 

scene at the museum, stock market, hospital, courts, library, industry, 

etc.). Nature outings conducted by a capable leader are very successful 

* 

(fossil digging, nature walks, tidepuols gem collecting, the zoo). 

Special one-day workshops providing in-depth exploration of a subject area. 
/ ' . 

> 

Special interest clubs in h(?bby areas. . . chess; model railroading; 
coiii, stecmp, or rock collecting.- / \ ^ 

Carefer exploration series for secondary students ... 

Enrichment classes offered on<a weekly basis presenting an opportunity to 
explore areas ^ot available through the regular school program ... 



Smmnef workshops for ^gifted co-sponsored by, or^ of f ered in conjunction 

with, your loctl school district, college, *or university >,can offer: 

For children: An opportunity to explore, expend, and^enrich. Two 
' different ajppitoaahes tp curriculum are: * ■* - 

"Br^ad and butrer^ subjects (math, science, hilmanities^) 
taught* in :;creatite and innovative ways.' This approach 
-is especially good when teaeffef training i3 an 
J ' \ V , important part , of the VQrksH'op.^ The^ teacfi^Vs Can take 
. their experiences Q.nd learning' Wck-rbo" their regular 
^classroom situation.' ' , ' ' 

Workshops in s'pecifjc subjee^ts, . * drama,. arts, science 
math,^ TV, filmmaking, photography, 'short story writing, 
computers, astronomy, marine biology archaeology , % 
political science, -^tc. ^ ^ * 

.For parents: A course designed" to assist them in understanding and 
guiding th^ir* gifted children. 

* 4, V ^ ^ 

. * *■ . 

For teachers: A college credit course de^signed to 'train them to 

* understand' the needs of and-*tp work cre^atively with 
gifted- stude'nts. ' « 

. ■ * ' . : • ^ ^- . ' ^ ^ • 

"For counselors:- A college credi^t cdurse'^designed to train them to 
guide gifted stutients. * 7 

Each of the foregoing enrichment activities rfeeds to .be unique and not 

otherwise available .to young people . They shoujL^ be offered as a 

"lear^nihg for fUji" experienj/e only. No tests of grades 'should be given 

and no attempt*, made" to evaluate the student^'' learning or progress. 

Classes should be kept small to allow for interaction and individual 

^attention- Clas§es should not be limited to academic subjects; gifted 

children need to, explore other' are^s too . PfirenTts must be strongly 

^couraged to a] low the\ dj^Mdren to Select their own activities. . 

^J^' \ M ' 

\ 

by their parents. 



"^i^jg^t discipline prob 1 ems y igjjk? I've children plac'fed in situations chosen 



PHASE IV 
' \ 

Assimilation of new members vis a continuing process. Cof,fees open to 
all who are interested, whether' new members, old members, or simply 
interested persons, are invaluable. Here you can giveUhe'history, back- 

do 



ground, and philosophy of your associatiqn. The meetings should be 
informal and questions ^encouraged. This is sometimes the first opportunil^y 
many parents ^have had to meet with other parents of gifted and talk freely 
about their chilcCren. Much comfort is derived from finding out" that you 
are not alone with your problems and concerns - that other families are 
experiencing similar situations. 

A library of resource materials on*' gifted ; Most public libraries have a 
limited collection in this field- Consider contributing books and 
material to your public iibrary or community college library where they • 
will be dvailetble tg your members, students, teachers , "ilnd thes general, 
public. Include books, pamphlets, leaflets, ^ etc-. There is much material 
available from your schools, the State; Departmeijt of Education, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and. .the Government Printing Office. - ^ . * 

Testing service :' You may^want to set up a testing service for your 
members. Such testing should be administered by a licensed pr credentialed 
scliool psychologist, not a psychometrist . . To be most helpful, the service 
ihu^st include' a conference with the parents. Some scho9l districts do 
not accept private testing for official school records or for ident if icatfo 
as gifted. » 'You will need to determine this. Testing cjsin lA'oyide 
information and insights that will be helpful to parents in guiding their " 
children, but do not encourage indiscriminate testing. Parents should 
h'ave'^a sound reason, other than idlV curiosity, for requesting testing.*- 

Scholarship Fund : You may want to set up a Financial Aid Scholarship 
' program fqr those families who cannot afford to Join and/or participate 
in" activities involvinig fees. Experience' has shown, that a minimum 
payment prpeerves pride and dignity and give^ value) to the offering. A 
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minimum payment provides a sense of commitment ; the dropout rateys very 
high in totally free programs. Encourage families on igchplarship ^o pay 
'what they c4n affords - * \ 

Potpourri of questions ?. You wilj. find a great variety of questions beihg 
asked you by persons seeking information or hielp. ' " 

Can you tell me where I can rent a microscope? Buy specimens for 
dissection-? Do you know of any societies or clubs in my child's hobby*. . 
chess, astronomy, rocks, ^rid gems? 

Information qan be compiled on where to ^get hard-to-f ind items or on 
hobby clubs or societies. Other areas are more difficult. You will need 
to determine a policy regarding retjommfendations or referi^als. 

Can you recommend sources for . . . tutoring, music lessons, art 'Classes, 
foreign language instruction? ^ 

Can you recommend a nursery school? A private school? 

' , / ■ 

I'm moving to your ^rea; which schools have the best programs for gifted? 
I -need l^o talk to someone; can you help me? My child is in an unhappy 
school situation . . . inadequate program or teacher, teacher/child 
conflict, child bored, child- 'disruptive , child underachieving. Or, my 
child is a loner and has no friends and I'm worried. A sympathetic ear 
Is sometimes the best thjarapy you can offer. 

Publicity : You will tsot always have control over the ^"publicity given 
*your^. association, but when seeking or cipproving publicity, be careful 
hot to exploi.i or expose the children"' unnecesBarlly. 'fry to encpurag'e 
sympathetic and intelligent reporting - no "egghead" or "oddball" ' 
image and no intei^iewing of young children orv controversial subjects: 



GUWANCE FOR PAREWTS 
OF GIFTEP CHILDREN 



John C* Gowan 

Professor of Education 
Califoi:Jiia State University 
Los Angeles, California 



The format of this eeaeion permitted an open question and .answer - 
session in which Dr. Gowan served as consultant. The three major items 
presented for disoussion follow. <:> * » 

(1) What is the role of parents in fostering and sustaining 
giftedness, in their children? 

(2) What can parents do sCollectively to insure appropriate 
educational opportunities for their gifted children in 
the public schools? 

C 

(3) What effect does single ^parent families have on" the 

gifted child? * , * * * ' 

Barents and their child's giftedness , • 

In reaction to the first question we- might turn to the research 
related to creatively gifted' children. In a recent study, the comparison 
^ of low creative giftedness versus ]?^ghly* creative giftedness, the 
following factors were considered significant: 

(a) The influence of older siblings 

(b) The attention of the parent of thp opposite sex 
• * ' (e) Special lessons in music, dance and art 

(d) A differentiated structure in fearing characterized 
by. more liberal, less restrictive rearing 
prac ces. 
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'After a careful analysis pf these facl^ors, we conclude that (b) and (d) 
tend to be more highly significant. Furthermore, we- should consider what 
the school^ tan .do to compensate for this needed structure whei^that ^ 
structure does.xjC|t exist in thfe home environment. Obviously tjiere is 
no true substitute for the stiipulating and ijurjburing home, but schools 
can uffer alternatives which 'will yield high returns.^ The research '• 
'tendg; to confirm that any intelrvention seems to yield ppsitive results 
with gifted children. '.With qnrichnfent and (exposure aapy of the^ 
deficiencies of the rion-nurtur'ing home edin be minimized. Older students 
very* often becdme effective substitutes for older sil)lings and . " 
significant adults ,c an af feet . the young gifted student in raaiiy positive 
. areas. 



■P/fflffiNTS AND .THEIR CHILD'S EDUCATION ^ - 

* ' .- ■ ' 

. In res^ons^ to the 'aecond^question, several possible solutions may 

-be cited. . . • • ' , - 

r „ ^ * , • * 

'".First, 'parents h^^.^the right^ antV ^responsibility to monitor th'e . 

school's peogram^in order to determine the degree f.t^ vlhich uhe curriculum 

I ' ■ - * , * >. 

is^din'ercntially designed to meet the needs, cff^tfi.c gif-ted .popiflatjlon. 

.. ' ? ' ' , ■ I"- ' 

The advent' of such legislation * as the "Sunshine. Bill'^' ^rdvides parents 

with tJ^e opportunity to a-^tend meetl^igs and, therefore, gives them \ 

"input power", at the decision-making level . 

' A thorough understanding of their district's phlIt)8'ophy of 
education, particularly as it 'relates to exceptional , children, iB 
essential, as well as an awareness- of school law and its implications 
for gifted children. ' . 

Second, parents are ^n influential lobby whose sphere pf inflii^nop 
can effect Changes. It is sugg'ested that regular attendance at school'' 
board '/leetlhgs and at other decision-making meetings by well-iaformed 
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parents is of the utmost importance. Tl^ie function' of parentis here -ig ** ' 
in ,an advocacy role as well as serving in an advisory capacity to those 
who mak,e. tlje decisions • . ' * 

Third, supplemental to estalDlished gifted programs or in the. - / 

absence of adequate prograrafiiing for gifted children, parents have been 
successful in prbmoting and providing stimulating programs out'side the 
confines of the 'School. Such activities a^» Saturday; progrjams , cultural 
tours , .and the provision of mentors for gifted children are^. cited as 
examples of" parent-initiated activities which -have been successful. 
It is re- emphasi zed j however, that schoor law provides for the implementation 
of 'differential programs within the schools. The Saturday program or/t 
other parent originated provisions-should not be the only provisions", but 
only supplemental to good ^ucational planning for the gifted. 
SINGLE PAREIJTS 10D^ THE GIFTED CHILD ^ ' " • 

Firiklly, what can be done regarding gifted children bei^n^ raised 

in a single-parent family situation. There is no questa.<^n that the 

■■, • • . 

absence of a parent in the family: construct do^es neg&.tively influence,, 

■' ^ ■* ■"*» 

the child. The degree to which it affects the child, however, depends • 

on numerous variables. , ^ - 

: r - ^ , , • . ■ 

Single parents can- compensate for. the loss by *being^ aware of the 

child's needs as well as being cognizant of ^the anxiety createcL by 

divorce in the child. Awai^e of this, then, 'every effort should be 

made by both parents to: - * . ^ 

(1; mg,intain a posjt^e relationship with the^ child;-^ 

, ■ I / .■ " ;\ ' . . ^ 

(2) exclude hii'from being -involved in mi sunder star^dings between 

the parents; ^ * 

(3) work out common goals and insure, as much consistancy as 

possib^le in handling the. child", and ^ . ' 
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4 (V) • diminish any. guilt the child may have in relation to his 
- " * • ,, ^ role in the. family^ break-up. In '^addition,- both parents 
!r , * 'should .maintain a supportive '^attitude and a sustained 

^* interest in th'e child.'s school progran^ as yell as 
V promote "as much o^ ah enric'ltfed hcnne Qjivironment as 
.possible.*" > - - .\ 



f 
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Part I 1 1 

TEACHER INVOLVEM.ENT 
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HUMAWiriES FOR THE GIFTED 

a 

^ \ 

Jean Fajjr 

Buck©«County Intermediate Unit #22 
Doylestown,* Pennsylvania 



Humanities-'-^aJ; iis itl^ At thjp^ risk of employing exceptionally 

poor syntax. Humanities ha? been defined "ks. "w^n ^ou get it all 

• * >^ " 

together". And perhaps, this is the truest definition, for surely^ 
it is more than Just a two-hour course. It should be an entire 
learning experience. . The gei^eral intent should ,be a committed 
effort to fi'elate all disciplines,to the study of mon and his ♦ 
Jixiinanness, and further, to relate all learning to the individual's' 
talents and needs* • * ' 

We* should view the Humanities as a vehicle for providing the 
best possib^Le learning ejiviroment in order *f or t.he student to 
attain these four goals: 

1, • A» coherent view of the world 

«2. An*t)penness to all the possibilities of a problem, 
situation, etc. — a recognition of alternatives 

3. development of a critical sense in evaluating a situation, 
issue, or problem ^ . ' 

<' ' 
U. An enthusiasm for the acquisition and hiimane vise of 

knowledge 
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. These goals, stressed by. the National Humanities Faculty, ^seem 

rather imposing. Certaijnly tjie definition • i s all-encompagsing and *. * • 

rather staggering in implicat^ion when one is faced with ft class' of- 

students .vith abundant brain power' and ij^e teacher is caught with a ' 

"teach«^anything-becauserit-all-relates-to-being-hiamari'*philosophy.. 

Bi^t JLike any o*%her program, if carefully planned with affirm . 

' ' . . ^. . ^ ' » ^ 

found&.tion, it v^ill not topple. . ' ,^ 

" " ^ • ' ^ ' • ^ - " \ '"^ 

?i Iii Bucks County, q»i inter<Jiscipl^ary approach is utilized 

whei^eby the social sciences are coordinated with the fine, arts .** ^ 

/ : ■ ^ ... 

Our programs -now extend from tlie primary lev^l into twelfth grade,' • 

exploring, mankind via^phllosophical , politicq-l, religious, and artistic 

planes infficati-ve of . respective cultures. ^ 

' % Inte^spe'ifsed with the heavy ' concentration of , social sciences 

arvi fine arts is a Jrecurrent em^jhasis upon the following technicJUes: 

1.. Voi*acious/ required reading, thematically organized 

2. Sem4'Tiar.,,di^ussions which attempt to reO^atef 'the past and 
presefit, wil^lf^ari onmipresent emphasis.' upon contempoVary 



and controversial aspects 'Of -^our lives 



3, Vast amount*^ of <?reative i^riting in additioh £b the *iisual ^ . 
, ' res^earch activities 6.nd reports . * ' ^ 

k» Stress upon the essential mechanics, of communication, 

basic 'skill areas of. critical thinking and "reading," spelling, 
word usage, and good composition form 

5. Exposure to' a diversity of media and resources, i.e*, films, 
rftuseums, universitie'5 v^^isiting ^lecturers r'planetariiams , 
theaters, and concert halls, all for the 'enhancement of 

the classroom program ' ' 

' ■ ♦ • * , 

6. Opportunities for artistic productivity by students wherejDy 
individual ertthugiasms for the arts cqn be freely expressed ^ 

'7. Provision for independent study, inquiry, and discovery 
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T}w '8p0dker included many apeoifio exajnplea from Tze/ own dlassPQom 

' ' , . ' ^ ^ * V 

experienaes in diecuBsing each ' of 'the above areas. ^ She also Q-preeeed^ 
the partiicular guidelines and philosophioal tenets U8ed,^n establishing 
d aurriaulum geared to aoademidally talerited youngste'r. The 
session closed with tlje remark: "Characterized by a flurry of labor^ 
fz tnyriad of pSseibilities exist within this'' program for exciting, 
rewarding hours of teaching and learning." ' • \ 




* ■, * " • 

• ^ ■ ■ . - , ■ 
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Louise Roslund ' . V , 
McK^sport School District 
/|4eKee8port , Pennsyivanfa 

arid 

Marion Stitt 

Willi ants port Public SphQo;Ls 
Williamsport , Pennsylvania 



Harold Aftderson in Creativity and its Cultivation states that^ 
creativity is universal in children, while in adults it is ftearly non- 
existent. Th^ .obvious question- that ariese is: What happens along 
the/uay to this enorsnous universal resourced This seems t6 be both ^ 
th^ leading .question and ^quest of our present age. 

' ' One of t/he Tiine>-Lif e series, entitled The Mystery of Creativity , 
' "* • • 

rftentions that creativity is not hecessarily linked to creative talent. 
Creativity can be subdivided into the following constituent elements: 
' i. ^» Heightened* perception - the ability 'to recognize 

significant as^jects of th^ world thai tpirhers^ might, ^iss. 

2. "Logrc^l connections - the^ ability to relate observations 
in a meaningful way. 

3. Observed interactions - the, courage and drive to apply these 
perceptions to some new resul*^. ^ * 
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Albert Einstein is credited with the foilow'ing statement: "To 
stimulate creativity, one must develop the childlike inclination for'' 
play, and the childlike desire for recognition^"^ In ^fUer to >be a 
ci-eative Child and to have a healthy carry-over into adult creativity, 
one must consider the following special needs: 

1. Child-adult relationships - children need strong models. 

2'. Relevancy - children need involvement with real-life 
problems . ' 

Classrooms' without walls. ^ . . ' 



3. 



Time and freedom_tp b(s creative. 



' 4 
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GUWAflCE FOR TEACHERS ' 
Of ^IFTEP miDREN 

Jbhn C. Gowan 

Prafessor pf Education 
California State University ^ 
Los Angeles, California 



Teachers of thp gifted must place responsibility on the child 
for regiilar curriculum. In addition, the student must, on his own, 
be prepared to take test^ by district wide testing programs and any \ 
other test 9 required by the high school.. Approach to subject matter 
should be self-directed but planned l)y the teacher. Topics sh6uld 
Ije exciting to the teacher as excitement Is contagious. (See \ 
Creative Encounters in the Classroom^ 

Two prerequisites for an exciting curriculum are as follows: 

1. ( Affective domain is as' important OiS cognitive domain. 

This can be developed through the (ise of Piaget's Theory 

of Contingency . ' , ' 

2* Creativity in gifted children can be induced and stimulated ; 
only if the teacher is herself creative. 

Then>-^ould be different ways of identifying gifted children » 
other. thoA IQ, such as bicrgraphical information, t^ach^r recommendation, 
tpeer"reconmiendati§fi,<5 lefldership qualities exhibited, etc. The 



Connecticut State Plan is considered oneAof^the best for identification. 

... . ■ - - \ ' \ i , ■ * 7 

It allows much'lati-^ude for . selection. Ca3|. Taylor of the University of 

\ . *' • ■ 

Utah in Salt Lake City has a very good biographical survey for the 
identification of Gifted Children. ' 

There is a need f6t a differentiated education in preparing the 
teacher of gifted students. Liberal Arts is the best education for all * 
teachers but especially for teaqhers of the Gifted > They must know a 
good amount about the classics, the hunianities , and the sciences. However, 
the greatest need is a rennovation of the teacher training undergraduate 
program for all teachers, as their first obligation is to teach teachers 
how to be creative and how to be teachers. 
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